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"How  very  little  does  the  amateur,  dwelling  at  home 
at  ease,  comprehend  the  labours  and  perils  of  the  author, 
and.  when  he  smilingly  skims  the  surface  of  a  work  of  fic- 
tion, how  little  does  he  consider  the  hours  of  toil,  consulta- 
tion of  authorities,  researches  in  the  Bodleian,  correspond- 
ence with  learned  and  illegible  Germans — in  one  word,  the 
vast  scaffolding  that  was  first  built  up  and  then  knocked 
down,  to  while  away  an  hour  for  him  in  a  railway  train."; 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  The  ll'rong  Box. 

So  says  R.  L.  S.  in  his  delightful  farce.  You 
may  substitute  publisher  for  author  in  the  sen- 
tence quoted,  and  lose  no  truth.  Most  of 
those  who  read  and  enjoy  books  and  magazines 
have  httle  understanding  of  the  interesting 
and  complicated  processes  of  their  manu- 
facture. Because  we  have  found  very  great 
public  interest  in  these  matters,  we  have  had 
about  3,000  feet  of  motion  picture  film  photo- 
graphed at  the  Country  Life  Press,  showing 
:he  steps  in  book  and  magazine  making  from 
:he  arrival  of  the  author  with  his  manuscript 
:o  the  purchaser's  enjoyment  of  the  completed 
lovel  or  periodical.  This  film  has  been  shown 
n  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  is 
It  the  disposal  of  colleges,  schools,  libraries, 
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clubs,  churches,  and  any  other  organizations 
that  are  interested.  It  is  copyrighted  and 
registered  in  the  Copyright  Office  in  Washing- 
ton, 1916. 

But  the  film  cannot  tell  everything,  and  we 
have  prepared  this  little  booklet  to  supple- 
ment the  pictures  you  will  see  on  the  screen. 
It  is  based  on  a  lecture  which  has  been  given n 
in  several  places  by  a  member  of  our  staff.  In 
places  where  the  film  is  shown  the  booklet  may 
be  read  aloud  as  the  film  passes  through  the 
machine;  it  will  be  found  that  the  text  follows 
the  course  of  the  film  exactly,  beginning  or 
page  8  at  the  section  marked  The  A uthor  and  tht 
Editor. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  copies  of  this  booklei 
to  any  one  interested,  or  to  supply  any  further 
information. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PaGE  AND  CoMPANY, 

Editorial  Department,  j  "i 
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I.  THE  MAKING  OF  A  BOOK 


"A  book  is  a  film  that  does  not  flicker,  and  a  theatre  that 
repeats  its  performances  free  of  charge." 

I.  Preliminary 

When  John  Gutenberg,  or  John  Gooseflesh 
(his  real  name),  citizen  of  Mainz,  borrowed  800 
guilders  in  1450  to  perfect  his  invention  of  mov- 
able metal  types,  he  did  not  realize  what  he  was 
letting  posterity  in  for.  In  the  year  19 15 
nearly  10,000  books  were  published  in  the 
United  States  alone,  although  that  year  (on 
account  of  the  war)  showed  the  smallest  figures 
since  1908.  The  English  annual  totals  are 
about  the  same.  Excluding  duplicates,  pamph- 
lets, and  new  editions  from  the  count,  the  total 
of  new  books  in  the  English  language  runs  to 
more  than  1 5,000  titles  a  year. 

There  is  a  human  aspect  of  publishing,  as 
well  as  the  mechanical.  Those  who  read  man- 
uscripts and  talk  with  authors  have  many  curi- 
ous and  interesting  experiences.  Almost  every- 
body is  interested  in  the  editorial  features  of 
publishing— as  almost  everybody  (sooner  or 
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later)  writes  a  novel,  a  story,  or  a  poem  and 
tries  to  get  it  published.  We  all  have  to  learn 
by  sorrovv'ful  experience  that  the  writing  of 
books  is  a  skilled  form  of  labour  and  the  suc- 
cessful author  has  behind  him  years  of  patient 
apprenticeship. 

Let  us  begin,  then,  at  the  beginning,  and 
imagine  that  the  author,  whoever  she  or  he 
may  be,  has  completed  the  manuscript  of  a 
book,  and  has  had  it  neatly  typed. 

It  is  interesting  to  conjecture  the  number  of 
books  written  in  the  United  States  in  one  year. 
About  10,000  books  are  published  each  year; 
and  the  publisher  generally  finds  that  only  one 
in  each  hundred  manuscripts  submitted  is  so 
good  that  he  can't  alFord  to  let  it  go  by.  Ten 
thousand  therefore,  is  roughly  i  per  cent,  of  the 
books  zuritien.  That  would  put  the  total  at 
1,000,000  books  written  in  a  year.  This  of 
course  is  too  high  a  figure,  as  the  same  manu- 
script is  often  submitted  to  many  different 
publishers.  But  that  there  are  as  many  as 
several  hundred  thousand  new  books  written 
in  this  country  each  year,  there  can  be  no 
doubt. 

This  enormous  output  of  manuscripts  brings 
into  being  a  curious  and  interesting  class  of 
persons,  manuscript  readers.    Medieval  mon- 
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archs  kept  officials  to  stand  beside  them  at  the 
table  and  taste  all  the  dishes  as  they  were 
served.  This  was  so  that  any  poisons  intended 
for  the  royal  person  might  operate  first  on  his 
subaltern.  The  function  of  the  manuscript 
reader  is  the  same.  He  is  exposed  to  the  full 
blast  of  literature  that  assails  every  publishing 
house:  it  takes  a  rugged  mind  long  to  with- 
stand the  gale  without  warping.  And  just 
as  the  taster  sometimes  died  of  the  ground  glass 
I  or  ratsbane  intended  for  the  monarch,  so  the 
manuscript  reader  often  perishes  of  the  very 
ailment  from  which  he  has  protected  the  pub- 
lic.   The    malady    of   writing    seizes    him — 

*  cacoethes  scribendi  learned  men  call  it — and  he 

'  takes  to  writing  on  his  own  hook. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 

1'  pnntmg  and  publishing  business  is  the  memory 
of  great  men  that  have  been  associated  with  it. 

■  It  IS  a  commonplace  to  speak  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  patron  saint  of  American  printers. 
Walt  Whitman,  Eugene  Field,  William  Dean 

'  Howells  and  many  others  rose  from  the  print- 
er's case.  Men  like  George  Meredith,  Frank 
Norris,  and  Gilbert  Chesterton  have  been 
publishers'  readers.  And  it  is  interesting  if 
■  sad  to  remember  that  both  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mark  Twain  were  spurred  to  their  greatest 
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efforts  by  the  failure  of  publishing  houses  with 
which  they  were  connected. 

Lest  any  one  think  that  keeping  up  with 
the  output  of  hterature  is  an  easy  task,  let 
him  know  that  four  or  five  book  manuscripts 
a  day,  twenty-five  a  week,  from  1,200  to  1,500 
a  year,  is  the  task  of  the  manuscript  reader 
for  one  large  publishing  house. 

Frank  Norris,  one  of  America's  most  bril- 
liant noveHsts,was  a  publisher's  reader  for  some 
years.  It  might  be  interesting  to  quote  one 
or  two  of  his  manuscript  reports— caustic  ones, 
as  he  was  not  patient  with  bombastic  shams. 

"This  story  is  not  literature  in  the  remotest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  trivial,  sensational  and  false.  But  it  is  no 
worse  than  Deborah,  or  Geber  the  Magician,  it  is  con- 
ceivable that  the  great  American  damfool  might  take  to  it. 
It  has  a  family  resemblance  to  'popular'  books.  And  it  is 
almost  bad  enough  to  accept.  I  think  it  is  worth  looking 
over  from  that  point  of  view.  1'.  JN. 

"This  is  a  weak  minded  story  by  a  weak  minded  author- 
ess for  weak  minded  readers.  .  . 

"It  is  as  mild  as  H.  O.  mush,  but  not  as  nourishing. 
Should  decline. 

2.  THE  AUTHOR  AND  THE  EDITOR 

The  author,  having  finished  his  manuscript, 
sends  or  brings  it  to  the  publisher.  The  mo- 
tion picture  film  begins  by  showing  a  panorama 
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of  the  Country  Life  Press  at  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  with  some  views  of  the  forty  acres 
of  gardens  that  surround  the  Press.  The 
ItaHan  pool,  the  Printers'  Sun  Dial  (bearing 
reproductions  in  bronze  of  Gutenberg's  Bible 
of  1455,  and  the  marks  of  the  first  twelve 
printers),  the  tennis  courts,  bowling  green, 
peony  gardens,  etc.,  are  shown,  and  scenes 
taken  at  the  Authors'  Garden  Party. 

The  film  then  shows  Mr.  Ernest  Thompson 
Seton  in  his  study  at  work  on  the  manuscript 
of  his  first  novel.  Then  we  see  Mr,  Seton 
arriving  at  the  Country  Life  Press  by  the  Long 
Island  Railroad's  electric  train.  The  head  of  the 
editorial  department  greets  him  at  the  station, 
and  they  walk  through  the  gardens  together. 

At  this  point,  while  the  editors  are  deliber- 
ating upon  the  fortunes  of  Mr.  Seton's  novel, 
the  film  shows  photographs  of  several  interest- 
ing manuscripts;  a  page  of  "The  Light  That 
Failed,"  in  Rudyard  Kipling's  handwriting, 
showing  the  author's  small  neat  penmanship 
and  his  many  alterations  in  the  course  of  com- 
position; the  original  MS,  of  Kipling's  poem 
"If — ";  proofs  of  "Kim"  corrected  by  Mr. 
Kipling;  a  page  of  manuscript  from  Andrew 
Carnegie's  book  "TheEmpireof  Business";  and 
a  manuscript  report  in  the  hand  of  Frank  No  rris. 
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Then  we  see  the  Book  Meeting  in  session, 
discussing  plans  for  Mr.  Seton's  book.  Every 
pubhshing  house  has  its  own  machinery  for 
accepting  or  rejecting  manuscripts.  In  this 
case  the  final  decision  is  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
large  meeting  in  which  all  the  departments  are 
represented  which  will  be  concerned  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  the  book.  The  man- 
ufacturing man,  the  advertising  and  publicity 
men,  the  salesmen,  all  are  present.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  book  are  discussed  from  every 
angle.  Then  if  it  is  accepted  the  sales  depart- 
ment can  have  no  chance  to  say  that  the  book 
was  "put  over  on  them"  by  the  literary  staff, 
for  the  salesmen  themselves  helped  to  accept 
the  book. 

The  question  of  literary  merit  is  left  to  a 
previous  committee,  which  discusses  the  re- 
ports on  manuscripts  turned  in  by  the  readers, 
and  recommends  to  the  full  Book  Meeting  the 
books  it  thinks  should  be  accepted.  No  book 
is  discussed  at  the  Book  Meeting  unless  recom- 
mended by  this  committee. 

The  film  shows  the  Book  Meeting  discussing 
the  tentative  sketches  for  illustrations  which 
have  been  submitted  for  a  book.  Then  the 
next  scene  shows  the  art  editor  making  a  final 
selection  from  among  the  drawings. 
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3-    THE  COMPOSING  ROOM 

The  manuscript  now   begins  its  journey. 
After  being  recorded  by  the  editorial  depart- 
ment, the  manufacturing  department  estimates 
style,  format,  number  of  pages,  type  face 
method  of  reproducing  the  illustrations  and 
other  details  of  the  book.    Complete  instruc- 
tions as  to  these  details,  the  running  heads 
titles  at  the  top  of  the  pages  throughout  the 
book),  chapter  initials  and  all  the  minutis  of 
style  are  made  out  for  the  guidance  of  the  com- 
posing  room.    Then    after   the  manuscript 
has  been  edited  by  the  proofreading  depart- 
ment to  bring  It  into  accordance  with  the  pub- 
hsher's  accepted   usage  of  spelling  (English 
usage  is  generally  followed— honour,  colour, 
humour,  etc.— simply  because  this  makes  it 
easier  to  sell  the  sheets  for  an  English  edition) 
jit  IS  ready  to  go  to  "the  machine." 

"The  machine"  is  the  Lanston  monotype, 
one  of  the  most  interesting  inventions  of  mod- 
ern times.  Those  who  are  interested  in  looking 
the  matter  up  will  find  a  very  lucid  and  complete 
account  of  its  workings  in  the  article  "Typo- 
i?raphy"  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

The  monotype  consists  of  two  separate  ma- 
:hmes,  the  keyboard,  and  the  casting  machine. 
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The  manuscript  first  goes  to  the  keyboard 
machine. 

The  manuscript  is  divided  into  sections  for 
convenient  handling;  the  typewritten  pages 
hang  from  a  cHp  above  the  keyboard,  on  which 
the  operator  plays  rapidly  with  his  fingers.  It 
looks  like  a  typewriter  keyboard,  but  it  is  far 
more  complex— there  are  225  characters  and 
a  set  of  justifying  keys,  more  than  250  keys 
in  all. 

The  keyboard  machine  rewrites  the  typed 
MS.  on  a  ribbon  of  paper,  but  in  the  form  of 
perforations  instead  of  letters.    This  ribbon, 
about  four  inches  wide,  resembles  a  piano-, 
player  record.    Every  time  a  key  is  struck 
by  the  operator's  finger,  one  or  more  holes 
are  punched  in  the  paper  ribbon,  their  rela- 
tive  position   on   the   paper    indicating  thf 
letter  or  character  they  represent.    As  thdj 
end  of  the  line  is  approached  a  v^arning  bel 
rings,  and  a  pointer  on  a  dial  indicates  wha^ 
justifying  keys  the  operator  must  strike  ii 
order  that  the  hne,  when  cast  in  type,  may  h\ 
of  the  proper  length,  and  the  spaces  between  th 
words  equal.    Each  roll  of  perforated  pape  ^ 
represents  a  galley  of  type.  , 
Then  comes  the  casting  machine.    The  filr 
shows  three  views  of  it:  (i)  general  view  of  th 
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whole  machine,  (2)  the  perforated  ribbon  pass- 
ing into  the  machine,  (3)  the  type  coming  out, 
one  by  one,  into  the  galley,  or  tray. 

The   perforated   paper  enters   the  casting 
machine  backward,  so  that  each  galley  of  type 
IS  set  up  from  end  to  beginnmg.    This  is  so 
that  the  "jusdfying"  (space  regulating)  device 
IS  first  adjusted  before  the  letters  themselves 
are  cast.    In  this  way  the  thickness  of  spaces 
needed  to  regulate  the  line  correctly  is  pro- 
duced as  required.    The  paper  ribbon  is  fed 
m  with  a  stepping  motion,  and  a  jet  of  com- 
pressed air  passing  through  the  punched  holes 
in   the   ribbon  actuates   the   mechanism  by 
which  the  matrix  meets  a  jet  of  molten  metal, 
and  the  type  is  cast.    The  tank  of  molten 
metal  from  which  the  types  are  cast  is  kept 
at  a  temperature  about  750  degrees  F.  The 
types  come  jum.ping  out  at  the  side  of  the  ma- 
chine, one  by  one,  hot  and  shining,  into  the 
galley.    As  the  line  is  finished  a  lever  pushes 
it  into  place  and  the  new  line  begins. 

Each  casting  machine  can  do  about  70  pages 
of  book  work  per  day. 

Reading  Proof.  When  the  galley  is  filled 
with  type  it  is  carried  into  the  composing 
room,  an  ink  roller  is  passed  over  it  and  an 
impression  is  printed  on  a  long  white  slip  of 
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paper.    This   is   the   galley   proof  which  is 
"pulled"  by  rolling  a  cylinder  by  hand  over 
the  inked  galley  of  type.    This  proof  is  sent 
to  the  proofroom  where  it  is  read  and  then 
sent  to  composing  room  for  correction.  The 
required  corrections  are  made  by  the  correctors 
by  hand,  each  wrong  letter  bemg  removed  by 
tweezers  and  a  correct  one  substituted.  A 
number  of  proofs  are  then  taken  of  each  gal- 
ley and  sent  to  proofroom.    One  complete  set 
of  proofs,  which  is  to  go  to  the  author,  is  there 
revised  and  corrections  and  queries  indicated. 
The  other  sets  are  used  in  various  ways :  one  goes 
immediately  to  the  illustrator;  one  each  to  the 
advertising  and  pubHcity  departments  so  that 
they  can  prepare  their  campaign  in  advance; 
several  sets  to  the  sales  department  so  that 
the  salesmen  (who  are  soon  to  go  "on  the  road 
selling  the  book  with  "dummies")  may  read 
the  story  and  get  up  enthusiasm  for  their  cam- 
paign among  the  booksellers. 

The  author  returns  the  set  of  galley  proots, 
refraining  as  much  as  possible  from  changes 
from  original  manuscript  necessitating  part  y 
resetting.  This  is  slow  and  expensive  work, 
and  the  author  who  makes  extensive  alteraUons 
in  his  galleys,  changing  the  original  text,  is  ana- 
thema among  printers.     Excessive  alterations 
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always  have  to  be  paid  for  by  the  author,  who 
should  have  done  the  revising  of  his  manu- 
script before  sending  it  in  to  be  put  in  type. 

After  correction  the  long  galley  of  type  is 
divided  into  page  lengths,  each  page  of  type 
being  temporarily  tied  together  with  twine. 
The  film  shows  the  pages  being  secured  in  this 
way.  Page  proofs  are  pulled,  revised  by  proof- 
readers, and  again  sent  to  the  author  who  notes 
corrections  and  returns  them.  This  is  the 
last  time  the  author  sees  the  proofs. 

The  pages  of  type  are  now  locked  up,  4  or 
8  together,  in  a  "chase"  or  metal  frame  into 
which  they  are  tightly  held  so  that  the  letters 
will  not  shift.  Another  proof  is  now  pulled 
(foundry  proof)  to  be  finally  read  by  the 
proofreaders,  revises  are  made  and  one  proof 
sent  to  foundry  with  the  form.  One  set  of 
foundry  proofs  is  pasted  into  blank  signatures 
to  form  a  dummy  of  the  book  for  the  use  of  the 
pressroom  in  printing. 


4.  FOUNDRY  AND  PRESSROOM 

The  film  next  shows  us  one  of  the  big  hy- 
draulic presses  in  the  foundry,  where  a  wax 
mould  is  made  of  the  type  pages.    The  four 
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pages  of  type  still  locked  in  their  chase  are 
laid  face  up  on  the  bed  of  the  press.    A  sheet 
of  warm  mineral  wax  coated  with  graphite  and 
backed  with  lead  is  laid  upon  them.  The 
pressure  is  turned  on,  until  the  dial  registers  750 
pounds  to  the  square  inch.    The  pressure  is 
shut  ofF  and  the  wax  mould  is  then  removed 
from  the  press.    The  sheet  of  wax  retains  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  face  of  the  four  pages 
of  type   (the  workman  holds  it  up  to  the 
camera  to  give  a  clear  view).    The  work  of  the 
type  itself  is  now  done.    If  the  pages  had  been 
set  by  hand,  the  type  would  be  "distributed 
—i.e.,  de-composed,  the  oppositeof  settingupor 
composing,  by  which  the  individual  types  are 
returned  to  their  proper  places  in  the  type  cases. 
In  the  case  of  machine-set  work,  however,  the 
pages  of  type  are  remelted  to  be  used  again, 
being  retempered  when  the  metal  has  lost  its 

hardness.  . 

The  wax  mould,  after  careful  inspection  and 
treatment  in  any  places  where  the  impression 
is  imperfect,  is  sprinkled  with  powdered  graph- 
ite (to  act  as  an  electric  conductor)  and  goes 
into  the  electrotyping  bath.  A  long  tank, 
crossed  by  parallel  bars  from  which  hang  plates 
of  pure  copper,  is  filled  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphuric  acid— a  "sour 
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pickle  bath  "  in  the  slang  of  the  foundry.  This 
chemical  solution  dissolves  the  copper  from 
the  copper  plates;  electric  currents  passing 
through  the  bath  deposit  minute  particles  of 
copper  upon  the  graphite-sprinkled  wax  mould 
which  hangs  in  the  tank,  so  that  in  about  three 
hours  the  wax  is  completely  coated  with  a  thin 
copper  shell  which  exactly  reproduces  the  out- 
hne  of  the  type  face  which  has  been  impressed 
in  the  wax.    This  copper  shell  is  easily  de- 
tached from  the  wax  with  boiling  water.  It 
then  appears  as  a  fragile  reddish  sheet  of  copper 
bearing  the  type  face  in  relief.    This  shell  is 
bathed  in  acid,  backed  up  with  tinfoil  (to  act 
as  an  amalgam),  and  then  a  quarter  inch  of 
molten  metal  is  poured  on  to  it  to  back  it  up 
and  strengthen  it.    (Of  course  the  hollow  shell 
alone  would  not  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  "squeeze"  of  the  press.)    The  slab  of  four 
pages,  copper  faced  and  backed  with  metal,  is 
now  cleaned  with  kerosene  and  pumice  and 
steam;  is  sent  to  the  finishing  room  to  be  sawn 
into  page  sizes,  shaved,  bevelled,  planed,  and 
carefully  inspected  for  any  blemishes.  This 
then  gives  us  the  plates  ready  to  go  on  the  press. 

The  amount  of  labour  involved  in  making 
the  plates  of  a  book  is  thus  seen  to  be  consider- 
able, and  of  a  skilled  sort.    The  manufacture 
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of  plates  is  far  the  most  expensive  item  in 
making  a  book;  fortunately  the  plates  them- 
selves are  durable  and  will  last  a  number  of 
years  without  serious  deterioration.  Each  set 
of  plates  is  a  considerable  investment,  and  the 
plates  of  steady-selling  books  are  the  publish- 
er's most  valuable  possession. 

Before  we  can  proceed  to  the  printing  we 
must  have  our  supply  of  paper.  The  film 
here  shows  the  arrival  of  a  freight  train  at  the 
Press  with  a  box  car  full  of  paper.  The 
amount  of  paper  required  for  books  is  some- 
times surprising.  For  the  the  first  edition  of 
Mrs.  Gene  Stratton-Porter's  "Michael  O'Hallo- 
ran"  (300,000  copies)  twelve  carloads  were  used. 

The  paper  is  delivered  from  the  door  of  the 
box  car  right  on  to  the  pressroom  floor;  from 
here  all  the  manufacturing  operations  are  car- 
ried on  progressively  on  one  level  until  the 
completed  books  or  magazines  are  delivered 
to  truck  or  mail  car  at  the  other  end  of  the 
building.  This  is  more  fully  illustrated  by  a 
plan  later  in  the  film. 

On  the  Press.  In  the  pressroom  of  the 
Country  Life  Press  there  are  twenty-nine 
flat-bed  presses  of  various  kinds  on  which  books 
are  printed;  and  a  rotary  press  used  in  prmtmg 
some  of  the  magazines.    The  plates  are  fitted 
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(32  at  a  time)  on  the  flat  bed  of  the  press. 
The  plates  are  arranged  in  order  so  that  when 
.the  sheet  is  folded  the  pages  will  fall  in  correct 
sequence.  The  32  plates  must  be  laid  so  that 
their  surfaces  are  exactly  level,  otherwise  the 
printing  will  be  uneven;  in  places  where  the 
impression  is  not  heavy  enough  there  must 
be  "underlaying"  with  tissue  paper  to  secure 
even  impression.  This  operation,  called 
"making  ready,"  requires  very  expert  work. 
Upon  the  upper  part  of  the  press,  at  the 
rear,  is  placed  the  pile  of  paper  sheets  on 
which  the  printing  is  to  be  done.  Ingeni- 
ous suction  tubes,  air  jets,  and  rubber  rollers 
serve  to  separate  the  sheets  one  by  one  (just 
as  one  turns  over  the  pages  of  a  book,  blowing 
between  the  leaves  to  separate  them)  and  they 
pass  down  into  the  press  automatically. 

When  the  machinery  is  set  in  motion  the 
flat  bed,  containing  the  plates,  passes  rapidly 
to  and  fro,  first  under  the  ink  rollers,  then 
under  a  large  cylinder  round  which  the  sheets 
travel.  The  instant  in  which  the  paper  sheet 
passes  over  the  inked  plates  serves  to  print  all 
32  pages;  the  sheet  then  flashes  on  and  is  swung 
forward  through  the  air  (which  helps  to  dry  it) 
and  falls  on  a  rack.  The  press  automatically 
records  the  number  of  sheets  it  prints. 
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After  all  the  sheets  are  printed  on  one  side 
in  this  way,  they  are  turned  upside  down,  32 
more  plates  are  fastened  on  the  bed  of  the  press, 
and  the  sheets  are  printed  on  the  other  side. 
This  time  they  are  automatically  cut  in  two 
as  they  leave  the  cylinder. 

The  rotary  press  on  which  The  World's  Work 
and  Short  Stories  are  printed  is  not  shown  in  the 
film,  but  it  is  interesting  enough  to  merit  a 
word.    Instead  of  printing  on  flat  sheets,  it 
prints  on  a  roll  of  paper,  cuts  the  paper  into 
sheets  and  delivers  it  into  "signatures"  (sec- 
tions  of   16   pages).    For   this   press  curved 
plates  are  used  which  are  fitted  to  the  surface 
of  a  cylinder.    As  the  paper  unwinds  from 
the  roll  it  passes  between  two  cylinders — one 
being  the  plate  cylinder  and  the  other  the  im- 
pression cylinder — which  completes  the  printing 
of  one  side  of  the  paper;  it  then  passes  between 
another  set  of  two  cylinders,  which  prints 
the  other  side.    After  these  two  operations 
the  paper  passes  between  two  rotary  cutters. 
These  cut  the  paper  into  certain  lengths  which 
by  gravity  drop  into  a  rotary  folder.  The 
folded  signatures  drop  into  pockets  of  a  car- 
riage, which  moves  forward  after  every  twenty  | 
signatures.    A  workman  then  takes  them  an  ' 
deposits  them  in  a  truck. 
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The  maximum  speed  of  the  rotary  press  is 
six  thousand  impressions  of  sixty-four  pages  of 
World's  JVork  or  any  other  magazine  of  that 
size  per  hour.  During  a  normal  running  day 
about  twenty-seven  miles  of  paper,  thirty- 
nine  inches  wide  and  printed  on  both  sides, 
pass  through  this  one  press. 

5.  THE  BINDERY 

From  the  pressroom  the  sheets  are  delivered 
on  trucks  to  the  sheet  room.  Here  they  are 
counted  by  hand,  and  then  go  to  the  folding 
machines.  These  fold  2,000  sheets  per  hour: 
they  take  two  sheets  of  32  pages  (16  on 
each  side)  and  deliver  them  as  four  16-page 
"signatures"  in  four  separate  pockets.  Every 
book  or  magazine  is  built  up  of  these  16-page 
sections,  V\fhich  are  called  signatures  because 
each  one  was  formerly  marked  or  "signed" 
with  a  distinguishing  initial  to  insure  accuracy 
in  arranging  the  sections  in  their  proper  order. 
These  are  the  small  initials  you  may  often  have 
noticed  at  the  bottom  of  every  sixteenth  page 
in  books. 

The  folding  machine  as  shown  on  the  screen 
seems  rather  a  wilderness  of  mechanism,  but 
the  sheets  can  be  seen  passing  into  the  machine 
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at  the  top  of  the  screen,  and  the  folded  signa- 
tures dropping  out  at  the  bottom. 

The  signatures  are  now  "bundled" — separate 
piles  are  made  of  each  signature  and  they  are 
tightly  compressed  between  boards.  They  are 
then  ready  for  "gathering."  This  may  be 
done  either  by  hand  or  by  machine:  it  consists 
in  collectmg  one  of  each  signature,  m  the  cor- 
rect order,  thus  making  up  the  whole  book. 
The  film  shows  the  machine  at  work,  and  the 
delivery  of  the  gathered  sections  at  the  end  of 
the  machine. 

The  next  operation  is  "smashing"  (not  illus- 
trated in  the  film) — the  gathered  signatures 
are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  10,000  pounds  to 
make  the  book  as  compact  as  possible. 

Sewing.  The  film  shows  one  of  the  sewing 
machines  at  work.  The  signatures,  assembled 
in  their  proper  order,  are  stitched  together  with 
strong  thread.  For  speed  in  operation  the 
books  are  sewed  together  continuously;  one 
of  the  girls  cuts  off  about  twenty  books  at  a 
time,  these  are  then  separated. 

Trimming.  A  very  interesting  machine  with 
three  cutting  edges  trims  the  three  sides  of  the 
book  at  once,  and  they  drop  into  a  chute  while 
the  paper  shavin[;s  are  carried  away  m  trucks 
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to  the  baling  machine  where  they  are  bound  up 
to  be  sold.  The  film  shows  a  general  view  of 
the  trimming  machine,  and  a  close-up  view  in 
which  the  knives  can  be  seen  trimming  four 
books  at  once,  like  so  much  cheese. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  "rounding  and 
backing."  The  back  of  the  book  is  rounded 
and  the  sides  are  pinched  in  to  form  a  kind  of 
hinge  at  each  side.  On  these  hinges  the  cloth 
cover  will  be  fastened. 

The  film  then  shows  very  clearly  how  the 
book's  back  is  strengthened  with  crash  and 
paper.  The  books  are  piled  up  four-square  in  a 
particular  way  so  that  on  all  four  sides  of  the 
pile  the  books'  backs  are  outward.  A  coating 
of  very  powerful  glue  is  applied,  then  a  strip 
of  crash,  then  more  glue  and  then  a  strip  of 
paper.  This  is  to  strengthen  the  binding  so 
that  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  book  crack- 
ing in  the  middle.  The  crash  is  made  to  extend 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  each  side  of  the  book, 
and  serves  to  hold  the  cover  on  securely. 

Gilding  the  top  of  the  book  completes  this 
phase  of  the  story.  Not  all  books  are  gilded,  of 
course,  only  the  more  expensive  bear  this  added 
touch  of  luxury.  Gilding  is  not  merely  a  luxur- 
ious decoration:  it  prevents  the  book's  top  from 
becoming  soiled   by   dust.    Many  European 
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publishers  have  adopted  the  practice  of  staining 
book  tops  with  other  colours  than  gilt — red, 
blue,  green,  etc. — but  this  custom  is  but  little 
followed  by  American  publishers. 

The  gilding  process  is  very  fascinating  to 
watch.  A  long  row  of  books  (unbound)  is 
clamped  very  tightly  in  a  large  wooden  vise. 
The  tops  must  be  thoroughly  clean;  then  they 
are  coated  with  sizing  mixture  (made  of  egg 
albumen).  On  this  adhesive  surface  the  leaves 
of  gold  foil  are  very  carefully  laid;  and  after- 
ward ground  in  and  polished  with  an  agate 
tool,  as  shown  in  the  film. 

This  completes  the  preliminary  operations;  we 
are  now  ready  to  watch  the  making  of  the  cover. 

6.  THE  FINISHING  PROCESSES 

Not  less  important  than  the  inside  of  the 
book  are  the  taste  and  care  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  cover  and  the  paper  jacket 
that  surrounds  it.  Many  customers  select 
their  books  in  the  bookstore  largely  by  the 
attraction  of  their  outer  garments. 

The  jacket  is  prepared  by  the  advertising 
department  and  printed  in  the  job  pressroom. 
If  an  illustration  is  to  be  used  on  the  jacket  it  is 
often  a  facsimilej  epetition  of  one  of  the  pictures 
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used  in  the  book.  A  great  deal  of  ingenuity  and 
enterprise  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
jackets,  which  serve  not  only  to  protect  the 
book  but  also  to  attract  the  customer.  The 
printing  of  the  jacket  is,  however,  a  very  minor 
feature  mechanically,  and  is  not  illustrated  in 
the  film. 

The  machine  that  makes  the  covers  appears 
next  on  the  screen.  Sections  of  cloth  and  card- 
board, which  have  already  been  cut  to  the 
proper  size,  meet  in  this  machine  and  are 
united  into  what  is  technically  termed  a  "  case." 
Two  oblongs  of  stiff  board  form  the  sides  of  the 
case,  and  a  spool  of  stiff  paper  makes  the  back. 
The  pieces  of  cloth  are  glued  by  the  machine, 
and  a  suction  arm  picks  up  the  two  pieces  of 
cardboard  and  the  strip  of  paper  and  places 
them  upon  the  adhesive  cloth.  A  roller  turns 
down  the  edges,  and  the  complete  cover  is 
held  up  to  the  camera  for  plainer  view. 

The  cover  is  now  ready  to  be  stamped  with 
the  lettering  of  the  book's  title  and  perhaps  a 
pictorial  design  as  well. 

The  outline  of  the  lettering  or  design  to  be 
used  is  stamped  upon  the  cover  with  a  brass 
die.  A  little  size  is  spread  upon  the  impression. 
Then  a  girl  lays  a  leaf  of  gold  foil,  cut  to  the 
proper  size,  over  the  stamped  outline.  (The 
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leaves  of  gold  foil  are  so  sensitive  to  the  slight- 
est current  of  air  that  this  work  is  carried  on 
behind  draught-proof  screens.)  The  cover  is 
then  placed  in  a  stamping  press  which  squeezes 
the  gold  leaf  securely  into  the  letter  outlines 
intended  for  it.  Outlying  portions  of  the  gold 
leaf  are  now  easily  rubbed  off  with  a  piece  of 
kneaded  rubber,  over  a  vacuum  funnel  which 
collects  all  loose  particles  of  gold.  Each  gold 
leaf  costs  about  1-^  4  cents  (the  usual  size  of  a 
leaf  of  gold  is  by  3^  inches)  and  every  care 
is  taken  not  to  waste  it. 

If  a  design  in  colours  instead  of  in  gold  is  to 
be  impressed  upon  the  cover,  it  is  printed  on  the 
cover  in  coloured  ink  by  a  small  press.  And 
white  or  bronze  foil  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
gold. 

The  "casing-in"  machine  puts  the  covers  on 
the  book.  This  is  well  shown  in  the  film:  the 
uncovered  books  are  seen  fed  on  to  a  swinging 
arm  at  the  left-hand  side  of  the  screen;  the 
covers  stand  in  a  pile  in  the  middle  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  books  are  carried  between  two 
rollers  wet  with  stiff  paste,  and  then  the  covers 
are  pressed  upon  by  metal  arms.  The  bound 
book  then  swings  out  at  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  picture  where  an  operator  inspects  it  as  it 
comes  from  the  machine. 
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_  It  is  interesting  to  watch  the  books  passing 
in  a  steady  flow  from  this  machine— regiments 
of  KipHng,  Conrad,  O.  Henry,  and  many  other 
authors  in  whom  the  pubhc  dehghts— bright 
and  crisp  in  their  new  uniforms,  on  the  way  to 
the  thousands  of  bookstores  and  hbraries 
where  they  will  make  new  friends. 

The  bound  books  pass  from  the  casing-in 
machme  at  the  rate  of  about  a  dozen  a  minute. 
They  are  then  stacked  up  in  presses  to  remain 
under  pressure  until  thoroughly  dry.  This 
prevents  warping. 

At  this  point  in  the  film  one  is  to  imagine  that 
one  of  the  operators  sufl^ers  a  slight  accident. 
The  screen  shows  a  view  of  the  emergency 
hospital  on  the  upper  floor  of  the  Press,  with 
tramed  nurse  constantly  in  attendance  to  take 
care  of  employees  who  have  met  with  accidents 
or  illnesses  which  retard  the  work  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  next  scene  on  the  screen  is  the  in- 
spection counter  where  the  bound  books,  after 
several  hours  drying  in  the  pressing  racks,  are 
given  their  final  examination.  The  wrappers 
are  put  on  them,  and  then  they  are  ready  to  go 
down  to  the  stockroom.  On  the  day  the 
motion  pictures  were  taken  the  bindery  de- 
livered to  the  stockroom   13,000  completed 
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books,  and  this  is  a  fair  average  daily  output 
of  the  bindery  at  the  Country  Life  Press. 
During  191 5  the  bindery  deUvered  to  the  stock- 
room (in  round  figures)  miUion  books  and  4 
milhon  magazines. 

The  screen  now  shows  the  plan  of  the  route  of 
operations  which  we  have  alluded  to  before. 
No  business  man  will  imagine  that  machine  and 
structural   details    are   laid   out  haphazard. 
Every  piece  of  machinery,  every  person,  works 
at  the  exact  spot  where  the  task  will  dove- 
tail best  into  the  general  scheme.     Each  foot 
of  the  150,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the 
Press  is  geometrically  plotted  on  a  scaled  plan 
in  the  Planning  Department,  and  a  constant 
study  of  efficiency  problems  seeks  to  devise 
arrangements  of  men  and  materials  that  will 
lessen   delays   in   production.     The  Press  is 
peculiarly  fortunate  in  its  situation  and  archi- 
tecture.   It  is  really  a  skyscraper  lying  dotvn; 
more  than  400  feet  long,  with  only  three  floors, 
it  is  possible  to  do  away  with  elevator  service 
almost  entirely.    Air  and  light  under  these  con- 
ditions are  almost  ideal:  there  is  practically  no 
spot  in  the  building  as  much  as  forty  feet  from  a 
window.    The  grounds  of  the  Press  aggregate 
forty  acres  which  insure  it  against  being  closely 
surrounded  by  buildings. 
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The  route  of  operations  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  plan  on  the  screen.  A  moving  line  traces 
the  course  of  manufacture  from  arrival  of  the 
paper  on  the  freight  cars  at  the  pressroom  door 
to  the  delivery  of  complete  books  to  the  ship- 
ping room.  These  operations  all  take  place 
on  one  level,  preventing  the  expense,  delay,  and 
spoilage  caused  by  transferring  materials  from 
floor  to  floor. 

After  finishing  the  course  of  operations  in- 
volved in  making  a  book,  it  is  only  fair  to  as- 
sume that  the  employees  will  welcome  a  recess. 
Accordingly  the  next  picture  shows  the  workers 
leaving  at  the  end  of  the  day,  at  the  front  of  the 
Press,  and  from  the  door  of  the  shipping  wing, 
where  also  a  big  Pierce-Arrow  truck  may  be  seen 
loading  books  for  delivery  in  New  York  City. 

7.  SHIPPING  ROOM  TO  READER 

This  part  of  the  film  is  self-explanatory. 
It  may  interest  one  to  remember  that  the  stock- 
room contains  on  the  average  from  350,000  to 
400,000  books.  Books  are  shipped  to  New 
York  City  by  motor  truck;  to  other  points  by 
parcel  post,  express,  or  freight.  The  parcel 
post  office,  shown  in  the  film,  ships  books 
to  all  States  in  the  Union. 
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The  pictures  showing  the  purchase  of  a  book, 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
sent  as  a  surprise,  are  meant  to  convey  the 
thought  that  in  spite  of  automobilmg  and  other 
pleasures  which  (we  are  told)  leave  the  public 
no  time  for  reading,  books  still  hold  their  place 
as  the  most  genuine  and  permanent  pleasure 
known  to  man.  And  when  one  notes  that  the 
New  York  Public  Library  and  its  44  branches 
lent  more  than  10  million  books  (10,384,579) 
in  191 5,  and  that  4I  million  of  these  were  juven- 
iles, it  is  evident  that  reading  is  still  the  most 
popular  of  all  diversions.  And  this  portion  of 
the  film  ends,  quite  rightly,  by  showing  what  is 
the  end  and  aim  of  every  publisher — the  con- 
tented reader. 

II.  MAKING  MAGAZINES 
I.  Reproduction  in  Colours 

Neither  the  book  film  nor  the  reel  de- 
voted to  magazines  shows  the  processes  of 
photo-engraving  and  making  colour  plates. 
By  these  operations  photographs,  paintings, 
and  black-and-white  drawings  are  converted 
into  the  illustrations  which  are  so  important 
in  making  books  and  magazines  attractive. 
The  reason  for  omitting  these  interesting  and 
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very  fascinating  portions  of  the  story  is  that 
we  do  not  do  our  own  photo-engraving  at  the 
Country  Life  Press,  and  we  necessarily  hmited 
the  him  to  the  work  we  do  under  our  own 
roof. 

The  magazine  reel,  however,  does  show  the 
"progressive  colour  proofs"  of  a  cover  design 
for  Country  Life  in  America,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  say  just  a  word  in  explanation  of  the 
four-colour  process,  which  gives  such  a  satis- 
factory approximation  of  Nature's  own  tints. 
The  four-colour  process  uses  red,  yellow,  blue, 
and  black.  What  is  called  the  three-colour 
process  omits  the  black  plate,  using  instead  a 
darker  blue. 

The  original  picture  which  is  to  be  repro- 
duced in  colours  is  photographed  by  a  special 
camera  equipped  with  very  delicate  springs,  as 
the  least  jar  or  vibration  would  mar  the  work. 
Behind  the  lens  of  this  camera  a  flask  of  green 
liquid  is  fitted.  This  is  the  "filter,"  and  it 
allows  to  pass  through  and  out  upon  the  photo- 
graphic plate  all  colours  save  its  own  com- 
plement, which  is  red.  When  this  negative 
(which  is  merely  a  record  in  black  and  white 
of  all  colours  in  the  original,  excepting  red)  is 
printed  upon  a  copper  plate — transformed  from 
a  negative  to  a  positive — the  resulting  picture 
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upon  the  copper  is  a  record  of  the  red  in  the 
original.  Printing  from  this  copper  plate  in 
red  ink,  we  have  on  the  paper  a  reproduction  of 
all  the  red  there  was  in  the  original  painting. 
Similarly  negatives  are  taken  through  a  purple 
filter  (recording  on  the  negative  all  the  colours 
but  yellow,  and  giving  the  basis  for  the  yellow 
plate)  and  through  a  red  filter  (recording  on  the 
negative  all  but  blue,  for  the  blue  plate). 
Also  one  negative  is  made  without  a  filter  but 
upon  a  plate  equally  sensitive  to  all  colours,  to 
give  the  negative  for  the  black  plate. 

The  theory  amounts  to  this:  that  if  there  are 
four  observers  looking  at  a  picture,  one  of  these 
blind  to  all  colours  save  red;  one  blind  to  al! 
colours  save  yellow;  one  blind  to  all  save  blue; 
and  one  blind  to  all  save  black — if  the  faulty 
and  imperfect  impressions  of  these  four  colour- 
blind observers  are  taken  together  and  blended, 
they  will  constitute  the  perfect  picture  in 
its  natural  colours. 

The  "progressive  proofs"  shown  on  the 
screen,  then,  are  simply  the  proofs  of  the  four 
different  plates  for  the  four  different  impres- 
sions by  which  the  complete  colour  picture  is  to 
be  printed.  It  is  not  possible  satisfactorily 
to  present  colours  in  a  motion  picture,  owing  to 
the  difficultv  of  tinting  the  celluloid;  therefore 
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we  confine  ourselves  to  rather  crudely  indi- 
cating the  four  different  colour  plates,  and  do 
not  show  the  actual  progressive  proofs  in  which 
the  picture  is  shown  progressing  toward  com- 
pletion; first  the  red  printing  imposed  upon  the 
yellow;  then  the  blue  upon  that;  and  finally 
the  black  impression  completing  the  process. 
(The  order  of  printing  is  not  always  the  same. 
Occasionally  the  black  is  printed  first,  or  the 
red,  though  either  blue  or  black  is  prac- 
tically always  last.) 

2.  Magazine  Editorial  Work 

The  editor  of  any  magazine  which  caters  to 
varied  tastes  and  interests  becomes  little  by 
little  a  man  of  a  thousand  brands  of  knowledge 
in  a  thousand  fields.  Take,  for  instance. 
Country  Life  in  America,  we  presume  that  we 
might  call  upon  the  editor  for  information 
upon  automobiling,  architecture,  landscape 
gardening,  aviation,  horseflesh,  dogs,  poultry, 
flowers,  yachting,  photography,  golf,  tennis, 
mushroom  cultivation,  and  the  mathematics 
of  spiders'  webs  or  honeycombs — and  in  all 
these  diverse  fields  he  would  be  able  to  come 
to  our  rescue!  In  this  reel  we  have  tried  to  in- 
dicate, however  briefly,  the  wide  range  of  in- 
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terests  that  come  under  the  eye  of  an  editor. 
First  the  editor  of  Country  Life  in  America  is 
shown  studying  drawings  that  have  been 
submitted  as  possible  covers  for  his  magazine. 
The  problem  of  securing  artistic  and  attractive 
covers  that  will  have  "pulling  power"  on  the 
newsstands  is  one  that  keeps  editors  awake  at 
night. 

The  editor  of  The  Garden  Magazine  is  seen 
in  what  is  perhaps  a  less  arduous  task — in- 
specting one  of  the  cherry  orchards  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Press.  The  editor  is  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  Prunus  pseiido- 
cerasns  will  bear  an  unusually  good  crop  this 
year! 

Wherever  John  Martin  goes,  the  little  people 
find  him  out  sooner  or  later.  Not  long  ago 
he  moved  John  Martin  s  Book  (the  only  maga- 
zine in  the  world  intended  exclusively  for  very 
little  children)  to  the  Country  Life  Press;  the 
film  shows  him  romping  on  the  lawn  with  some 
of  his  subscribers  who  have  called  to  see  him. 

3.  Binding,  Trimming  and  Wrapping  Maga- 
zines 

The  "Perfect  Binder,"  an  interesting  ma- 
chine made  in  Champagne,  N.  Y.,  is  very  sue- 
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cessful  in  binding  magazines  in  the  same  way 
that  books  are  bound — so  that  they  open  flat, 
without  cracking  or  coming  apart.  The  maga- 
zine signatures,  gathered  in  the  correct  order, 
are  passed  into  the  machine  at  one  end;  they 
are  carried  round  a  long  circuit  in  a  series  of 
stepping  motions,  in  the  course  of  which  their 
backs  are  glued,  a  strip  of  crash  is  cut  automat- 
ically from  a  big  spool  and  affixed  to  the  glue  by 
a  jet  of  air;  and  the  cover  is  squeezed  on  by  a 
pressure  which  forces  the  glue  through  the 
meshes  of  the  crash  strip  and  makes  the  binding 
strong  and  permanent.  The  machine  does  all  this 
automatically.  Magazines  bound  in  this  way 
contain  no  wire  clips  to  bind  the  leaves  together, 
and  open  flat  for  easy  reading — as  the  film  shows. 

Then  the  magazines  are  trimmed  by  a  large 
guillotine-like  machine  and  are  ready  for  wrap- 
pmg  and  mailing.  The  wrappers  have  pre- 
viously been  stencilled  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  subscribers;  the  film  shows  one  of 
the  women  quickly  pasting  the  wrappers  round 
the  magazines;  then  they  are  thrown  into  sacks 
and  are  weighed  by  the  U.  S.  Post  Office  em- 
ployees who  have  a  post  office  in  the  Press. 
Then  the  film  shows  them  being  thrown  into 
the  mail  car  ready  for  their  journey  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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4.  In  Conclusion 

The  reel  closes  by  showing  the  actual  pur- 
chase of  a  magazine  in  one  of  the  bookshops 
of  New  York  City,  and  then  gives  pictures  of 
some  subscribers  reading  and  putting  to  use 
the  magazine  they  enjoy.  As  m  the  case  of 
the  books,  the  contented  customer  is  the  object 
of  the  whole  process. 

Unfortunately  there  is  much  that  can  hardly 
be  reproduced  or  intimated  in  a  little  pamphlet 
like  this,  or  even  in  the  film.  The  hum  and 
thrill  of  the  great  colour  presses,  the  peculiar 
odour  of  printers'  ink,  the  crash  of  the  mono- 
type machines,  the  proofreaders  at  work— 
—all  these  things,  and  many  more,  we  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  in  person  if  you  are  ever  - 
Garden  City. 
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Those  interested  in  books  may  be 
glad  to  know  of  the  following  biograph- 
ical and  bibliographical  booklets  which 
are  issued  by  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company  for  complimentary  distribu- 
tion among  those  interested. 

The  Kipling  Index 
The  O.  Henry  Index 
Joseph  Conrad 
Booth  Tarkington 
Frank  Norris 
Gene  Stratton-Porter 
Selma  Lagerlof 
Kathleen  Norris 

Joseph  Conrad  on  the  Art  of  Writing 

//  you  are  interested  in  any  of  the: 
authors,  write  to  Doubleday,  Page  ^  Com 
pany.  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,for  complimentary 
copies  of  the  booklets  about  their  zvork. 


